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moraine was formed. These trees are in about the same state of 
decay as the fragments of trees in the moraine, and they are all 
in a more advanced stage of decomposition than the trees at any 
other locality described in this report where forests have been in- 
vaded by the ice, excepting the forest destroyed by the maximum 
advance of the eastern part of the Columbia Glacier. This maximum 
extent of the western part of the McCarty Glacier probably occurred 
at the same time as the maximum advance shown on the eastern side 
of the same glacier. 

To the east of the above lateral moraine is another similar, but 
much younger, moraine. On this there is little moss, but many 
young spruce trees one to twelve inches high. 



THE REAL NEW YORK IN 1910 

BY 

MARK JEFFERSON 

According to the Thirteenth Census, the "city" at the mouth of the 
Hudson now contains 4,736,000 inhabitants, and 369,000 suburbanites 
dwell under the same city government with them, the distinction 
being made that city dwellers inhabit continuous areas every part of 
which has 10,000 or more people to the square mile. {Bulletin, 
Sept. 1909, p. 544.) All live within the charter limits of New York, 
Jersey City and Hoboken, making one great group of population 
about the port.* 

Here men dwell closer together than anywhere else in the world, 
as far as statistics reach. At the time of the Twelfth Census, Ward 
10 in Manhattan was thronged with people at the rate of 418,000 
to the square mile. That is between the Bowery and Norfolk, Riv- 
ington and Division Streets. In the recent decade this has diminished 
to 386,000, but the density in Ward 11, which lies just east of Tomp- 
kins Square, had risen above 446,000. Furthermore, the new enu- 
meration in city blocks shows a third of the blocks in Ward 11 to 
have more than 500,000 inhabitants to the mile. In fact, it appears 
probable by studies being made on these data that the five blocks 
east of Broadway between Delancey and Broome Streets have each 
more than 600,000 to the mile density. 

The map denotes this eastward shifting of the densest popula- 
tion by the black shade of Ward 11. The withdrawing of the popu- 

* If Newark were included in the group, the numbers would become 5,044,444 and 409,000. 
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lation eastward into the "heel" of Manhattan's well-filled stocking is 
accompanied by a simultaneous vacating of the "toe." Ward 2, 
south of the Brooklyn Bridge and west of Fulton Market, had 1,488 
inhabitants in 1900 and has now but 933. Its density of population, 
therefore, has dropped from 12,000 per square mile to 7,000. The 
ward now has less than "city" density! Not, of course, that it has 
in any sense become suburban; on the contrary, it has taken on a 




Sketch Map of the Density of Population of the " Anthropographic " City of New York. 

Scale 1:180,000 approx. Figures denote density of population in thousands to the 

square mile. [Ward 19 on Key Map, lying south of Ward 15, should read 14.] 
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special character met with only in the heart of great cities, where 
public and office buildings replace dwellings on land too costly to 
use for residence. Precisely its location in the midst of a great 
group of people has given this high value that drives residents away. 
Manhattan's case is the most extreme known, as the concentration 
of business there is enormous. The famous illustration in London, 
The City, has still the very considerable density of 18,000 per square 
mile in its thinnest borough, All Hallows, Barking. Yet the greatest 
density in the closer settled region about was 204,000 at Stepney. 
New York had 418,000 in Ward 10 and close by. 

The adjoining Fifth Ward has also lost many people. Further 
up the island at West 33rd Street, 16,500 people have been displaced 
during the decade to make room for the new Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal station, "Five blocks were cut out, with 500 city homes." 
So there, too, the population density has fallen from 129,000 to 105,- 
000. Ward 18 in Manhattan catches the eye as less thickly set- 
tled than its neighborhood, but four parks count in its area: — 
Madison Square, Gramercy, Union Square and Stuyvesant. If set- 
tled about as neighboring areas they, would bring the density up a 
little above 100,000 per mile. Mulberry Bend Park in Ward 6 
reminds us of Mr. Riis's battle with the slums and an intentional 
reduction of density. 

In Brooklyn the central wards 2, 3 and 11 have lost people to the 
total amount of nearly 5,000. On the other hand, the suburban 
Ward 29, "Flatbush,-" has come up from 27,188 to 73,048. In 1900 
its density was 5,000 per square mile. It is now 13,000. 

In Queens, which was all suburban in 1900, most of Ward 1 is 
now urban. The density is 8,000, but it is due to unoccupied land 
at the extremities of the ward rather than to thinness of the whole. 
For this reason it has been included in the anthropographic city. 

The suburban parts of the metropolis are therefore: — all of 
Richmond Borough (Staten Island), 85,969 people; all but the First 
Ward of Queens, on Long Island, 222,278 people; Wards 31 and 32 
in Brooklyn, Gravesend and Flatlands, with 38,022 people; in all, 
for political New York, 346,269 suburbanites. In Jersey City, 
Ward 7 has 22,616 suburban people. Hoboken has none. The 
totals for 1910 are: 

OFFICIAL. ANTHROPOGRAPHIC. 

New York 4,767,000 4,421,000 

Jersey City 268,000 245,000 

Hoboken . . , 70,000 70,000 

5,105,000 4,736,000* 

* Newark has Wards 8 and 12 suburban, with 39,895 inhabitants. Its figures are 347,000 and 
307,000. If added to the above they give 5,452,000 and 5,043,000. 
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If the above figures be compared with those of 1900 (Sept. Bull. 
1909), it is seen that proportionally as well as actually the greatest 
growth is in Greater New York, which grew 40 per cent. Jersey 
City grew 24 per cent, and Hoboken 18 per cent. At Brooklyn in 
the interval the anthropographic city added 504,487 to its inhabitants, 
a growth of 46 per cent. Manhattan added 481,449 or 27 per cent. 
Henceforth, therefore, the main growth is to be looked for across 
the East River. A comparison of the densities mapped with those 
of 1900 will disclose how far this has already proceeded. 

By 1920 the "city" at the Hudson mouth will certainly con- 
tain more than 6,000,000 inhabitants. Its present growth is about 
133,000 annually. For the next five years it should have : — 

1910 4,736,000 1913 5,135,000 

1911 4,869,000 1914 5,278,000 

1912 5,002,000 1915 5,411,000 



THE PURPOSE AND POSITION OF 
GEOGRAPHY* 

BY 

COLONEL C. F. CLOSE, C.M.G., R.E. 

I propose to devote the first part of this address to an examination 
of the purpose and position of Geography, with special reference to 
its relations with other subjects. It will not be possible entirely to 
avoid controversial matters ; but, if some of the questions touched on 
are controversial, this only means that these questions have a certain 
importance. I shall try to describe the facts of the case impartially. 

In the second part I shall try to indicate briefly what the Govern- 
ment, as represented by the great Department of State, is doing for 
Geography. 

Part I. — The Position of Geography with reference to 
other Subjects 

It is no secret that the geographical world is not unanimous about 
the meaning and object of Geography. The definitions suggested by 
such writers as Mr. Chisholm, Professor Davis, Professor Herbert- 

* Presidential Address to the Geographical Section of the British Association, Portsmouth, 
England, August, igu. 



